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Announcement 


This is the last issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW. 


Beginning in 1964, the name, content, and direction 
of this publication and of the LABOR MARKET AND 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY will be changed. These two 
publications will be replaced by the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE REVIEW and the UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
REVIEW. Each of the publications will combine ma- 
terial of an economic and operating nature and, as 
the titles indicate, one publication will be issued by 
the United States Employment Service and the other 
by the Unemployment Insurance Service. 


The change reflects both the growth of the two Serv- 
ices and the distinct areas of their application. 


Arrangements will be made through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to provide paid subscribers with 
copies of the revised publications for the remainder of 
their subscription year. 
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State Handicapped Committee Heads 
Meet in Washington 


A VISIT to the White House and a short address 
by President Kennedy highlighted the biennial work- 
shop for State chairmen and secretaries of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
held in Washington, D.C., on November 7 and 8. 
Representatives from 40 States and the District of 
Columbia were welcomed by Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, Chairman of the President's Committee, who 
then accompanied the group to the White House. 
After the President spoke on “Present and Future Prob- 
lems Requiring the Help of Governors’ Committees,” 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, presents to President Kennedy 
the new seal of the Committee which omits 
the word ‘‘physically"’ from the name of the 
Committee. To Mr. Kennedy’s left are Gen- 
eral Maas; Kenneth N. Watson, Vice Chair- 
man, President's C ittee; Bernard Posner, 
assistant to General Maas; John Macy, Chair- © 
man, Civil Service Commission; and Louis © 
Levine, Director, U.S. Employment Service. 





General Maas presented to the President the new seal 
of the President’s Committee, which has dropped the 
word “physically” in accordance with the policy of 
the Committee to help the mentally as well as the 
physically handicapped. 

Other addresses at the opening meeting were given 
by Miss Mary E. Switzer, Commissioner, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, and Louis Levine, Di- 
rector, U.S. Employment Service. 

Speeches on the second day, dealing with “Action 
Programs in Government,” were given by John W. 
Macy, Jr., Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission ; 
and John S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Veterans Administration. 

Workshops covered three subjects: “Job Develop- 
ment Activities in This Era of Rapid Automation and 
Improved Technology,” “Public Relations Techniques 


in Promoting Jobs For the Mentally Handicapped,” 
and “Building and Maintaining Community Sup- 
port—Civic and Service Organizations.” 

On the second day, the conferees attended the joint 


observance of Veterans Day by the Labor Department 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The cere- 
mony honored especially the memory of the 22 em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor and 7 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission who died in the Armed 
Forces. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Se- 
lective Service System, was the principal speaker. 





Pilot Institutes to Help Schools 
Adapt to Changing Manpower Needs 


THREE “pilot institutes” on the subject of the econ- 
omy’s manpower needs and their relevance to school 
curricula, vocational education, and guidance pro- 
grams were announced recently by Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz. They will be conducted for edu- 
cators by the Joint Council on Economic Education 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

“This program undertaken with the Joint Council 
is part of the broadening effort of the Labor Depart- 
ment,” Secretary Wirtz said, “to work with the educa- 
tional community to relate school programs to chang- 
ing manpower needs. The participants will explore 
means of developing a better understanding of current 
and future occupational requirements and their impli- 
cations for needed adjustments in the educational de- 
velopment and guidance of our youth.” 

The Joint Council will work with the Department’s 
Office of Manpower, 
conducting the institutes. 


Automation, and Training in 
One will be held in a State 
with high unemployment, another in a State confronted 
with manpower changes in a rural situation, and the 
third in an industrial area experiencing change rela- 
tively typical of national trends. Each institute will 
bring together for 2 days about 100 leaders in the area, 
including officials responsible for administration, cur- 
riculum, and guidance in key school systems, represen- 
tatives of State and local educational agencies, and 
prominent industry, labor, agricultural, and govern- 
ment representatives concerned with manpower and 
education needs. 

An advisory committee to be drawn from educators, 
professional associations, and major interest groups 
will aid the Joint Council in determining procedures 
and materials for the institutes. Upon completion of 
the project, the Joint Council will present an evalua- 
tion report on these “manpower education” institutes 
to aid followup curriculum development and guidance 
activities. 

The Joint Council is an independent, nonprofit 
organization of educators, whose Board of Trustees in- 
cludes representatives of business, labor, farm, govern- 
ment, and research organizations. With financial sup- 
port from the Ford Foundation, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, the AFL-CIO, Resources for the Future, and 
other private organizations, it has sought to improve 
economic education in secondary and elementary 
schools through training for teachers in economics and 
use. of economic information materials. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1963 


| 
Percentage 
change from 


Number or amount 


Activity! 


ptal 
Previous| Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 


New applications... 
Referrals: 
Agricultural... 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural... 
Pee 
Women...... 
Handicapped. . 
Counseling interviews.... 
Individuals given tests.... 
Employer visits. 


877,600 


1,141,100 | 
1,213,100 | 


1,104,800 | 
662,700 | 
389,900 | 
272,800 

27,000 
146,900 
199,200 
150,300 | 


Veterans 


New applications. . 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
sks ckpistnvesesa 
Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews... 


107,900 
179,200 


107,900 
10,000 
16,500 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
sitional ?, ve 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment......... 
Weeks compensated......| 
Weekly average benefici- | 
ne 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment....,..... 
Benelits paid *.....) 2... 
Funds available as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1963 


956,800 


1,261,000 | 
4,650,300 


1,107,200 
$34.93 
$163,126,100 
$6,659,174,600 


Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Federal Employees ® 


Initial claims.... 

Weekly average insured | 
unemployment. 

Benefits paid ‘.... 


11,700 


27,800 | 
$4,540,100 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ® 


eee SPT ree 
Weekly average ‘insured | 

unemployment......... 
Benefits paid ‘............| 


27,700 


42,000 
$5,727,400 | 


1 Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Includes payments wnder extended duration provisions of State laws; two 
States made such payments in September 1963 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State w age 
credits. 

6 Data erclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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The Navajo hogans are widely scattered throughout the reservation. 


Recruiting Navajo Indians for the Potato Harvest 


By VICTOR LINDSEY 


Information Representative 


New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


AVAJO Indians from the Window Rock Reser- 
vation, recruited in the shadow of the famed 
Shiprock in northwestern New Mexico, have gone to 
the San Luis Valley of Colorado for the potato harvest 
for at least 10 years. 
About 750 Navajos make the annual trek to pick up 


potatoes. The 400-mile round trip which takes about 
a month is the only off-reservation work they do dur- 
ing the year. They look forward to the event as an 
outing, social activity, and an opportunity to obtain 
part of their food supply for the year. Wage rates 
range from 14 to 22 cents per 100-pound sack, and a 
Navajo can earn up to $80 weekly. Most Navajos 
can sign their names and know the value of money. 

Growers have expressed satisfaction with the Navajo 
crews. They are “good, fast workers” and fulfill the 
terms of the contract. 

The Indians are recruited by the New Mexico State 
Employment Service. The Colorado Department of 
Employment assures New Mexico that it will see that 
the workers are treated with dignity and respect. 

Each grower agrees to furnish liability insurance for 
his crew and to provide transportation from a pickup 
point to the harvest and back. The vehicles in which 
the workers travel are to contain seats and provide pro- 
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tection from the weather. Drinking water is to be 
available, and periodic stops are to be made. Many 
growers provide their crews with mutton and all the 
potatoes they can eat during the harvest. In addi- 
tion, the grower may give each Navajo family up to 
five sacks of potatoes which he will transport back to 
the reservation in his truck. 

The Employment Service generally limits its recruit- 
ing to the selection of crew leaders, who then round 
up their crews from clans or groups that are compati- 
ble. Usually one crew is delgated to a grower and 
picks up potatoes until his harvest is completed. 

The Farmington local office of the New Mexico 
State Employment Service has two Navajo employees 
who serve as recruiters among their own people. 
Their day often starts at 5 a.m., and may go far into 
the night. 

For the potato harvest, they set up mobile offices in 
housetrailers located at Blanco Trading Post and Little 
Water Trading Post. Farmington radio stations carry 
daily broadcasts in the Navajo language from 4 to 6 
a.m. each day about recruiting activities and the loca- 
tions of the recruiting trailers. 

Pickup points for crews may be at an Indian mission 
or trading post. The trader is important to the Em- 
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ployment Service for he often serves as go-between 
for the Navajo and the recruiter. He relays messages 
from the Employment Service and keeps lists of those 
who express interest in going to the harvest. The 
trader benefits because many of the Navajos mail back 
their wages to the trader in payment for food bills. 
Until payment is made, their turquoise and silver 
bracelets, rings, and belts are displayed from wires 
strung along the store shelves. The pawn amount is 
marked on a small white tag. 

I would like now to tell about my experiences as I 
accompanied the Navajo recruiter in his pickup truck 
on one of his trips for potato pickers on the reservation 
southwest of Farmington. 

The day began very early. The recruiter had found 
that he would have to drive from hogan to hogan to 
get the workers he needed. One crew leader had er- 
roneously passed the word to her crew that the pickup 
date was September 20. Actually, it was September 
18, and 20 workers were required. To fill a contract 
for a Colorado grower who was standing by, the re- 
cruiter was forced to drive 5 miles into the interior of 


the reservation to contact one woman crew member. 
Her husband remained behind to care for the flock for 
the month she would be gone. 

When the recruiter returned to the pickup point 
and discharged his passenger with her blue tin suit- 
case (a type in evidence over all the reservation) and 
two or three boxes, he was off again to the south on 
a similar errand. 

The recruiter drove to the hogans as if by instinct. 
The many, well-traveled trails on the reservation are 
crisscrossed by other trails, going everywhere and no- 
where. Guideposts are scarce on the reservation, and 
heavy rains and winds may change the appearance of 
the desert. But improvised markers dot the area. At 
one spot, the marker is the metal frame of a hand lan- 
tern painted a bright orange and perched atop the rail- 
ing of a flood-capsized bridge. At another place, a 
crooked limb painted turquoise is jammed into the 
loose sand; farther along is a rusty car muffler stuck 
upright among the sagebrush, and here and there 
are small mounds of rocks. 

At the second hogan, news of the advanced shipping 


This Navajo family is typical of many who seek agricultural work through the reservation offices of the Employment Service. 


U.S. Navajo Service photo. 
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also came as a surprise, and the Navajo man 
asked the recruiter to drive another 5 miles farther 
back into the reservation to notify a neighbor who 
had promised to look after his flock. 

When we reached the neighbor’s hogan, he jumped 
into the back of the pickup—for he would bring the 
flock to his hogan—and once again the recruiter 
bounced along the trail that bordered on a dry wash. 
At the edge of the wash stood a small cone-shaped 
mud house used by older men for a sweat bath, made 
by placing heated stones inside the hut. Up the trail, 
an Indian woman and her small son rode the same 
horse while herding a mixed flock of sheep and goats. 

When the recruiter had picked up the workers he 
needed, with their blue tin suitcases and other belong- 
ings, he returned to the trading post. The white trader 
had killed two sheep, cooked them in tubs over an open 


Indian workers from New Mexico picking up 
potatoes in the San Luis Valley. 


fire, and gave the departing workers the meat, pop, and 
ice cream. At the mission we passed, a crew had been 
given a free breakfast of bacon, eggs, toast, jelly, and 
coffee, contributed by church groups. 

An unusual number of horse-drawn wagons were 
seen in the vicinity of the trading post. It was learned 
later that a delivery truck from the State Welfare 
Department was due for its regular visit. 

The recruiter used the hood of an old car owned 
by one of the Navajos to rest his paper pad while he 
jotted down the names and social security numbers 
of the crew. Then, he gave a copy of the names to the 
grower. Since the grower was anxious to start the 
long trip to Colorado, the crew hurriedly climbed 
aboard the truck for the journey. 

Those of us staying behind had already put in a good 
day’s work, and it was only 8 a.m. 


Evaluating Employment Service Counseling 


By MAXINE B. FROSH 


Employment Service Adviser, Division of Counseling and Testing 


United States Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE time is overdue for a searching evaluation of 

employment service counseling. This year, the 
United States Employment Service celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. Counseling services in public employ- 
ment offices, however, antedate the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933, going back as far as World War I, when 
there were counseling services for juniors. Today, 
most of the 1,900 local employment service offices 
provide some counseling service to job-seekers. These 
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offices reported that approximately 1 million coun- 
selees were provided service in the fiscal year ended in 
June 1962. Evaluation of these services, unfortu- 
nately, has not kept pace with the rapid increase in 
quantity, which makes it difficult to answer questions 
and criticism leveled against the program. 

As the counseling services have expanded, the needs 
for them have grown even faster. Changing economic 
conditions and the popultaion explosion are among the 
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causes of unemployment and its byproducts—poverty, 
crime, and delinquency. As large segments of the 
population have become concerned, new legislation 
has been enacted in an attempt to meet community 
needs and to combat these problems. As a result of 
such legislation, counseling activities have assumed 
much greater importance and the counseling program 
of the public employment service has come under close 
scrutiny. 

Questions are being raised as to the ability of the 
employment service counselor to provide counseling 
services related to complicated problems of employ- 
ment, especially the adjustment problems concerning 
youth and the “hard core” unemployed. We cannot 
honestly answer these questions. However, searching 
evaluation of employment service couns¢cling can give 
us some answers, 


Traditional Methods of Evaluation 


raditionally, counseling has been tied directly to 
the placement program and evaluated in terms of 
tangible results—numbers of counseling interviews, 
numbers of GATB’s administered, numbers of coun- 
selees placed, numbers of counselees entering training 
as a result of counseling. That counseling is evaluated 
in this way is not surprising. This is the easiest kind of 
measure because results can be quantified easily. It 
is concrete and does not invlove the exercise of judg- 
ment. Both from within and outside the Employment 
Service, those familiar with its counseling services 
think of them primarily as a means to an end—place- 
ment by the Employment Service in jobs, or in train- 
ing such as that established under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

Quality control has ostensibly been achieved through 
the use of checklists designed for review of written 
records of counseling. Such rigid devices poorly as- 
sess what actually takes place during the counseling 
interview. They cannot distinguish the important 
from the unimportant in the specific case reviewed. 
Checklists in the hands of conscientious supervisors 
who are not trained counselors can result in evaluation 
of recorded detail instead of assessment of the quality 
of counseling being done. This kind of evaluation 
can have a deleterious effect by causing counselors to 
concentrate on clerical detail at the expense of the 
professional aspects of counseling. 

Efforts to assess the less tangible aspects of counseling 
quality include followup studies of groups of coun- 
selees that have been made in some offices. Such fol- 
lowups are usually short-term and are often done on a 
one-time basis. Attempts are made to determine to 
some degree the counselee’s reactions to the counsel- 
ing he has received and the outcome in terms of 
action which has resulted. When the results of these 
studies are used for counselor development, they can 
have value. However, many of these studies, which 
are usually made by mail, bring limited returns and 
offer less than conclusive evidence. Hard-core cases 
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may be missed because of the counselee’s inability 
or disinclination to respond. 


Changing Concepts of Counseling in the ES 


We have long recognized that counseling cannot be 
evaluated in concrete terms alone. But now in re- 
vising our concept of counseling, we find that the 
less tangible aspects are emerging as the most impor- 
tant. Until recently we have accepted the old Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association definition of 
vocational guidance as our purpose: “To assist the in- 
dividual to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and pro- 
gress in an occupation.” Although our counseling 
does attempt to do these things, we cannot now accept 
this as the sole purpose of employment service coun- 
seling. 

Rapidly changing economic conditions have made 
impractical the premise that the individual enters 
his vocation as a beginner, progresses in it, and re- 
mains in it until he retires or dies. Automation is 
daily making occupations obsolete while phalanxes of 
new occupations appear on the scene as new inven- 
tions and discoveries are made. Workers in today’s 
economy may find it necessary or desirable to change 
occupations more than once during their working years. 

Preparation for change, then, is a new concept of 
the mission of employment service counseling. We 
have come to believe that it is as important for 
an individual to learn to be able to make vocational 
decisions as the need for them arises as to choose a 
suitable “life work.” We believe that it is as impor- 
tant for an individual to know himself and his voca- 
tional assets and liabilities so that he can relate them 
to occupations when the need arises as for him to make 
the best immediate vocational choice, important as 
that is. Prevention of long-term unemployment, juve- 
nile delinquency, and school dropouts is an important 
vocational counseling function. Preparation for ad- 
justment in a changing world looms as a pressing need 
for a large segment of the population to whom coun- 
seling must be provided. Emphasis in counseling thus 
moves to a long-range viewpoint. 


Difficulties of Evaluation 


How, then, can counseling be evaluated? Long- 
range effects are always difficult to evaluate. The 
difficulties are multiplied in counseling, not only be- 
cause we must try to evaluate intangibles, such as at- 
titude changes, but also because we must take into 
account the many other influences which affect the 
counselee. The complex world in which we live sub- 
jects every individual to a number of influences, some 
of which may be in conflict with others. There is a 
combined, cumulative effect resulting from the various 
agencies and environmental factors, either through 
face-to-face counseling or other stimuli which in- 
fluence the counselee’s thinking. In evaluating our 
counseling we must attempt to single out the effect 
of one influence—counseling—on the counselees, 
keeping in mind that a service provided at a critical 
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moment may help to tip the scales in one direction or 
another, but that the weight which finally tipped 
the scales was cumulative. 

Another obvious difficulty in evaluating long-range 
objectives is that of following up an individual long 
enough to determine just what has happened to him 
vocationally over a period of time. Again, even if it 
is possible to locate the individual, he has been sub- 
jected to so many influences that we cannot be sure 
what effect counseling had in the final results. 

Even in the face of these difficulties, ways must 
be found to take some measure of the effectiveness 
of employment service counseling. Outlined here are 
some ideas suggesting ways in which such evaluation 
might be done. Both the tangible and intangible ob- 
jectives of counseling are considered; any evaluation 
should be made in the spirit of research. We must 
want to know what is really taking place in coun- 
seling, what is accomplished by it, and what its limita- 
tions may be. We must seek knowledge so that we 
may improve counseling, rather than justify a program. 

Tangible results can be evaluated most easily, since 
they can be counted, compared, tallied, and treated ob- 
jectively. The following tangibles can be tallied from 
records which now exist or which can be established. 
The resulting information can be considered accurate 
for evaluative purposes. 


Suggested Tangible Dimensions of Evaluation 


1. Maintenance of contact with counselees until 
counseling is completed—One important measure of 
the counselor’s skill is his ability to establish a relation- 
ship with the counselee which results in a desire on the 
part of the counselee to work with the counselor. If 
this relationship does not result in a continuing work- 
ing together until the problem is solved, there may be 
weakness in the counseling. 

Failure of a counselee to return for test interpreta- 
tion and counseling following the administration of 
GATB or other test is evidence of possible weakness 
in the counseling relationship. If a counselee is prop- 
erly selected and prepared for testing, it seems unlikely 
that he would fail to be interested in the test results. 

Failure of a counselee to keep appointments for in- 
terviews or testing or to keep the counselor informed 
of his actions may be indicative of lack of rapport be- 
tween counselor and counselee. However, reasons for 
failure to maintain contact with the counselee must be 
carefully explored before conclusions can be safely 
drawn and remedial action planned. 

2. Positive action taken by counselee.—Action in 
line with counseling taken by the counselee is tangible 
evidence that he is working with the counselor. We 
should attempt to discover whether such action has 
taken place, whether the counselee has accepted sug- 
gestions made by the counselor, and whether he is tak- 
ing the initiative to overcome his vocational problems 
along agreed upon lines. If a vocational plan has 
been developed, is the counselee energetic and whole- 
hearted in his efforts to put it into effect? 
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3. Tangible results of counseling—In measuring 
results of counseling in terms of jobs and training, the 
evaluation should include not only the results of action 
taken by the counselor or employment interviewer in 
job placement or referral to training, but the results 
of action taken by the counselee himself, in job hunt- 
ing or entering into training which will enhance his 
employability. The results of such efforts or actions 
must be evaluated in the light of the counseling pro- 
vided. Discrepancies niay indicate weaknesses in 
counseling. 

Other kinds of action which can be recorded and 
which should be appraised are the counselee’s attempts 
to improve his employability by overcoming offensive 
habits, speech or appearance problems, poor hand- 
writing, etc.—problems which were discussed during 
counseling. 

Progress in employment shown by promotions and 
changes in responsibility or progress in college or other 
training can be documented and may have implica- 
tions for judging the effectiveness of counseling and 
the validity of its outcome. Such progress must be 
viewed from the employer’s or instructor’s point of 
view as well as the counselee’s for a truly objective 
assessment. 


Suggested Intangible Measures of Evaluation 


Intangible evidence of successful counseling will be 
less easy to measure. We need to know: 

1. The counselee’s feelings about, and reactions to, 
the counselor and the counseling he received. 

2. The results he has achieved after counseling as 
he relates them to the counseling he received. 

3. Changes that have taken place in the counselee’s 
thinking or his self-image as a result of counseling. 

4. Problem-solving ability developed by the coun- 
selee as a result of counseling. 

If we are to judge the effects of counseling on the 
individual, some measure of his opinion, thinking, at- 
titudes, and self-image must be made both before and 
after counseling. The following areas are suggested 
for exploration: 

1. Counselee’s opinion and attitudes before counsel- 
ing and after. What he felt was his situation at the 
beginning of counseling and at its termination. What 
did he hope counseling would do for him? What did 
he find it accomplished? 

2. Counselee’s reactions to his subsequent employ- 
ment. Does he feel that it meets his needs—finan- 
cial, social, and psychological? Has he progressed to 
his own satisfaction? 

3. Counselee’s problem-solving ability developed 
and demonstrated by the counselee as a result of coun- 
seling. Has he met any vocational problems requir- 
ing decisions and action since counseling was com- 


pleted? If so, how did he handle them? 
(Continued on page 17) 








Helping to Overcome Minority Group Problems 


By EDWIN N. RUDDOCK 


State Minority Groups Representative 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


HEN viewed realistically, the problems presented 

by minority groups looking for employment should 
not be different from the problems of other jobseekers. 
The true problem lies in attitudes that do not permit 
for realistic viewing. 

In coping with this situation, one of the first con- 
siderations is to make certain that Employment Serv- 
ice managers and staff members understand the 
problem and develop a wholesome attitude toward 
genuine service to the public, including minority 
groups. 

Training given to staff includes pointing out some 
of the conditions which helped to create the problem, 
such as community hiring patterns, lack of sufficient 
training on the part of the jobseekers, and unpleasant 
experiences when they sought work. Minority 


groups—whether they be racial, religious, or ethnic- 
often have been the victims of adverse thinking and 
actions. 

Stereotyped actions and thinking damage the social 
fabric; they waste actual and potential skills, help de- 


stroy the competition which is the backbone of our 
economy, and severely damage initiative. These are 
some selling points, especially in areas that don’t have 
Human Relations Commissions. 


Films Help in Training 


We find audio-visual aid an effective technique for 
training staff personnel and informing civic organiza- 
tions. A few very effective films are: “Commence- 
ment,” “A Morning for Jimmie,” “The New Girl,” 
and “When I’m Old Enough, Goodbye!” Many of 
the schools, as well as civil rights and civic groups, have 
prints of these films. 

Community hiring patterns are sometimes predi- 
cated upon outmoded generalizations. As a result, 
limited opportunities have driven members of certain 
groups into the only types of occupations that are avail- 
able to them. 

The Armed Forces have increased the skills of many 
people, including minority groups, and this must be 
taken into consideration during selection and referral. 

The Employment Service works cooperatively with 
civic, religious, and governmental groups to the end 
that employment may be based solely on qualifications. 
Furiher, all forces must be brought to bear to keep the 
youth in school, taking realistic courses based on apti- 
tudes, potential abilities, and interests. 
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Pennsylvania has a Human Relations Commission 
by State law. This commission covers employment, 
housing, public accommodations, and _ education. 
Nine cities in the State have local Fair Employment 
Practice ordinances. The State law does not super- 
sede the local ordinances. Once an individual makes 
a choice between a local ordinance commission and 
the State commission to file a complaint of alleged dis- 
crimination, he cannot change. 


ES Supplies Needed Information 


The Employment Service works closely with these 
commissions, supplying general information about the 
complainant and the respondent. Thus far the coop- 
eration has proved fruitful, time saving, and successful. 
The information furnished on the complainant is: Is 
he registered with the Employment Service; how is he 
classified ; is he qualified through training and experi- 
ence for the job for which the alleged discrimination 
is charged? Information given on the respondent is: 
How many employees does he hire; does he hire 
through the Employment Service; does the local office 
at present have any orders from him? 

The success of the project is measured by the greatly 
diminishing number of complaints of alleged job dis- 
crimination. Success is further measured by the in- 
creasing number of minority group members utilized 
in the crafts, sales, clerical, professional, technical, 
managerial, and foremanship fields which they never 
before had the opportunity to enter. This informa- 
tion was gained through surveys made by civic organi- 
zations, Human Relations Commissions, and Employ- 
ment Service referrals. The Employment Service has 
played no small role in this success. 

The Human Relations Commissions and the local 
ordinance commissions are empowered to initiate in- 
vestigations where it is believed that job discrimination 
exists. If, during an investigation of this type, a job 
order develops, these commissions strongly urge the 
employer to place the order with the Employment 
Service, since the commissions are not in the placement 
business. 

With mechanization rapidly giving way to automa- 
tion, it is imperative that all forces join in encouraging 
training and retraining to prevent drastic increases in 
the jobless among minority groups. 
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PACH year rapidly changing technology in agricul- 

ture, mining, and forestry contributes to the dis- 
appearance of over 200,000 jobs (farm and nonfarm) 
in rural areas already stricken with an unemployment 
rate that was in 1962 one-third higher than that for 
the Nation. 

Individuals trained and experienced in typically 
rural occupations find themselves suddenly with no 
market for their skills. They are handicapped further 
by a lack of knowledge of urban ways, job opportu- 
nities, and requirements. The problem extends to 
each graduating class in thousands of rural high schools. 

Although there are about 1,900 local offices in the 
Federal-State employment security system, serving 
3,047 counties, many of these offices are small and, be- 
cause of limited placement opportunities existing in 
rural areas, they provide only claims-taking services 
for unemployment compensation. Most rural people 
who seek employment in urban labor markets do so 
without employment service assistance that could help 
them find prospective employers. 

The Smaller Communities Program, which was op- 
erated on an experimental basis in several States from 
1959 through 1961, has developed into an effective, 
economical means of extending the full range of em- 
ployment services to rural areas and has been ac- 
cepted as a continuing part of employment service 
operations. The program is presently operating in 
14 States, and 42 rural counties have received the serv- 
ices of a mobile team of interviewers, counselors, and 
test administrators. 

Utilizing a mobile team the program is initiated in 
a community at the request of local leaders. The 
program has enjoyed such an enthusiastic reception 
that often over 50 percent of a community’s labor force 
is registered in the occupational survey conducted by 
the mobile team. The techniques developed for this 
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program are designed to provide needed services to 
both the community and the individual. 

The program helps community development or- 
ganizations by making a comprehensive study of the 
manpower resources of the area, including informa- 
tion on the potential skills of the work force. This 
information on potential skills is of particular interest 
to prospective employers and can also be used in de- 
veloping vocational training programs under existing 
Federal and State legislation. The program also as- 
sists these development groups in making a detailed 
study of the other resources of the area which can be 
used by the community in planning for the expansion 
of job opportunities. 

The program helps individual residents of rural 
communities by providing them with the services 
counseling, testing, and placement—of a regular local 
employment office. Each individual in the labor force 
has the opportunity to discuss his work plans with a 
professionally trained employment counselor. Train- 
ing may be made available to applicants under the 
Area Redevelopment Act or the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. Applications and test results 
are turned over to the nearest regular local office for 
continued service. 

By the time the team moves on to serve another rural 
county (after 3 to 4 months), the community has re- 
ceived help in developing employment opportunities 
where this is possible, and every employment service 
tool has been made available to its employers and 
citizens. 

The articles which follow illustrate all these various 
aspects of the Smaller Communities Program in actual 
operation. 

The Smaller Communities Program is described 
in further detail in the June 1963 issue of the Empioy- 
MENT SEcurRITY Review, pp. 107-110. 


A Community Awakens 


By RALPH W. ALEWINE, JR. 


Chief, Community Employment Programs 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


wey happens when a quiescent community sud- 
denly awakens to its potential for economic 
growth? 

This question was answered dramatically in Cov- 
ington County, Miss., when the citizenry realized 
that industrial growth was necessary for economic im- 
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provement. The Services to Smaller Communities 
Program of the State Employment Service played 
no small part in stimulating interest in planning for 
economic growth in Covington County. 

The community realized that it could not cling 
to the past. Change was inevitable and only positive 
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actions could keep it from being changed for the worse 
rather than for the better. Additional employment 
opportunities were needed to combat a continuing 
decline in population and labor force. As a result of 
community awareness, the area has obtained three new 
industrial plants which employ approximately 500 
persons. 

The Services to Smaller Communities Program was 
initiated in 1962 in an effort to promote the economic 
betterment of rural, low-income areas, and to promote 
the occupational adjustment of their individual re- 
sidents. Specific objectives of the program are: (1) 
to assess the current and potential skills of the man- 
power resources of an area; (2) to assist in evaluating 
the overall economic resources of an area; (3) to co- 
operate with other agencies and community groups in 
developing a program for economic development; and 
(4) to provide employment counseling and placement 
assistance to individuals for jobs within or outside the 
area. 

Covington County is favorably located in south- 
central Mississippi. Some of the South’s major met- 
ropolitan markets are nearby: Jackson, Miss.—60 
miles; New Orleans, La.—130 miles; and Mobile, 
Ala.—125 miles. Two major U.S. highways traverse 
the county: U.S. 49—northwest to southeast; and 
coast-to-coast U.S. 84—east to west. Suitable railroad 
transportation is available and commercial airports 
are: within a 30-mile radius. The area is interlaced 
with six pipelines which carry natural gas and petro- 
leum from oil fields and refineries in Louisiana and 
Mississippi to markets in the Northeast. The primary 
natural resources are petroleum in recently discovered 
fields, rock salt, forestry—and people who are anxious 
to utilize their potential skills. 

Despite the advantages enjoyed by the area in loca- 
tion, climate, transportation, and resources, there have 
been limited industrial employment opportunities. In 
fact, the only manufacturing plants in the area before 
1962 were wood-using industries where employment 
has fluctuated precariously. 


Why Covington County? 


Covington County was selected for a Smaller Com- 
munities Program for a number of reasons. The area 
was rural in character with all of the population being 
classified as either rural-farm or rural-nonfarm. Total 
population declined from 16,036 in 1950 to 13,637 in 
1960, a drop of 15 percent. The median family in- 
come in 1960 was $2,197, which was below the state- 
wide average of $2,884 and considerably below the 
nationwide average of $4,806. The average rate of in- 
sured unemployment during the period 1950-1961 
was 21 percent. 

In early 1962, representatives of the Mississippi Em- 
ployment Security Commission discussed the possibili- 
ties of the Smaller Communities Program with the 
Mississippi Extension Service Program Leader for 
Rural Areas Development. Several counties, includ- 
ing Covington, were considered. It was agreed that 
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no program would be undertaken in any area without 
the wholehearted backing of all agencies and commu- 
nity organizations. Of those being considered, Cov- 
ington County was the first to be recommended for a 
Smaller Communities Program. 


Planning the Program 


Through the County Agent, the Extension Service 
Program Leader arranged a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Rural Areas Development (RAD) 
organization. The Rural Area _ Representative 
(RAR) from the State office and the manager of the 
Hattiesburg local ES office attended this meeting. 
The proposed Smaller Communities Program was ex- 
plained and the necessity for cooperation was stressed. 
All concerned welcomed the program. 

The Covington County RAD organization is headed 
by a young dentist, Dr. Harlan Rogers, who wants to 
see the county come out of the doldrums and provide 
additional employment opportunities to hold the 
young men and women in the county. He and the 
executive committee agreed to back the program by 
taking whatever action was necessary to insure full par- 
ticipation by the county populace. 

Later, the Rural Area Representaive met with the 
entire membership of the Covington County RAD or- 
ganization and explained the purposes of the program. 
The members, who have varied interests and come 
from all sections of the county, could carry the story 
back to their own areas. 

In Mississippi, a county Board of Supervisors is the. 
governing body of each county. The Rural Area Rep- 
resentative attended a regular meeting of this Board, 
explained the program, and obtained its backing. The 
Board agreed to furnish office space in the courthouse 
at no expense to the employment security agency. 

The groundwork had now been laid. Communica- 
tions had been established with local leaders. Enthu- 
siasm had been generated among community leaders. 
Active support was promised by all community organi- 
zations. It was time to carry out the plan of 
operations. 

The Experimental Rural Area Program which had 
been conducted in Jefferson County, Miss., provided 
a wealth of experience for conducting the Smaller 
Communities Program. Generally, the program in 
Covington County would be conducted along similar 
lines. 

The Hattiesburg local office, which has geographic 
jurisdiction over Covington County, furnished an ex- 
perienced interviewer to direct the mobile team in the 
applicant services phase of the project. Followup as- 
sistance in referral, placement, and counseling activi- 
ties, as well as community employment development, 
would be provided by that local office. 

The mobile team was composed of a group super- 
visor (an experienced interviewer) and seven local 
persons who were employed as temporary interview- 
ers. The presence of local persons on the team helped 
to assure acceptance of the project and greatly assisted 
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the Rural Area Representative. The RAR and group 
supervisor carefully selected the local team members 
from tested applicants recruited by the Hattiesburg 
local office. Following 2 weeks of intensive training 
in application-taking, occupational classification, and 
occupational testing, the team was ready to work with 
the public. 

The county courthouse in Collins served as a base 
of operations, but this type of program must be carried 
to the people. The local Rural Areas Development 
executive committee recommended communities 
where sessions might be scheduled and suggested indi- 
viduals in the various communities who might assist 
in getting groups to participate. The Rural Area 
Representative then visited these communities and 
arranged schedules with local leaders. 

The program in Covington County was truly mo- 
bile; 53 sessions were scheduled in 21 different locali- 
ties. All types of facilities were used—abandoned 
school buildings, empty store buildings, churches, the 
National Guard Armory, community centers, and even 
private residences. A rented trailer carried knock- 
down tables, folding chairs, test equipment, and all the 
other needed paraphernalia, 

The mobile team arrived at a selected point at least 
30 minutes ahead of schedule and set up its equip- 
ment. As applicants arrived, they were asked to fill 
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Approximately 400 Covington 
County residents have found 
employment in this new million- 
dollar poultry plant which has 
a capacity for processing 8,000 
birds per hour. This plant, 
along with two other new in- 
dustrial plants, was staffed by 
the Hattiesburg local office from 
applicants who were given apti- 
tude tests during the operation 
of the Smaller Communities 
Program. 


out a self-application and to complete an Interest 


Check List. Then came a completion interview with 
each applicant. 

All applicants were given Parts 8-12 of the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. However, some applicants 
were not able to participate in the verbal portions of 
the GATB because of limited education. It was some- 
times necessary to divide the applicants into two 
groups at this point. Applicants with less than a sixth 
grade education were given the Revised Beta Examina- 
tion. The others were given the remaining portions 
of the GATB. 

The entire application and aptitude testing process 
lasted approximately 3’ hours. Where the size of 
the group permitted, tests were scored, converted, and 
recorded, and preliminary appraisal interviews were 
held with the applicants immediately. If this could 
not be done within reasonable time limits, applicants 
were encouraged to go to the temporary office in Col- 
lins for full appraisal interviews. An appraisal form 
was mailed to all applicants who did not report to 
Collins. 

Publicity plays a vital part in the success of the 
Smaller Communities Program. The mobile team 
prepared a series of news articles for publication in the 
weekly newspaper; handbills were developed and cir- 
culated; announcements were made at local “Trade 
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Day” drawings; and the RAR and mobile team super- 
visor spoke before the civic clubs of the county. 

After two successive sessions in a fairly large com- 
munity produced only a few applicants, the mobile 
team was called in for a roundtable discussion. It was 
decided that the people as a whole did not understand 
fully the program and that the approaches used had 
been largely impersonal. As a result, a form letter 
detailing the purposes of the program was sent to 
the 2,500 homeowners in the county. A schedule 
of operations was also enclosed. The homeowner was 
asked to look over the schedule, select a place and time 
to report for registration, and return to the temporary 
office a self-addressed card showing his selection. The 
response of the homeowners was excellent, and the 
mobile team had a sufficient supply of applicants for 
the remainder of the project. 

A variation of this approach has been used in sub- 
sequent studies, but the basic idea of a personal 
communication remains the same. In subsequent op- 
erations of the Smaller Communities Program, an ex- 
tensive preliminary manpower survey has preceded 
the comprehensive manpower study. The general 
populace is urged to report to any one of several 
registration points during a 2-day survey to complete 
simple survey questionnaires. This type of survey 
serves two purposes: (1) it provides local leaders with 
an immediate assessment of the labor supply, and (2) 
it provides a register for use in writing applicants to 
report for the comprehensive study. 

Another important phase of the Smaller Commu- 
nities Program is the collection, analysis, evaluation, 
and dissemination of economic resource data. The 
analysis of this information in an Economic Base Re- 
port will enable the community to make plans to utilize 
its resources effectively. In Covington County, the 
first steps were to determine what information was 
needed and how it could be obtained. This led to the 
development of an outline for economic base informa- 
tion. This outline was used by the Rural Area Rep- 
resentative and RAD organization in determining the 
sources of information. 

A questionnaire type of information request was 
also developed for each topic in the outline to facilitate 
the gathering and compiling of information. This 
type of approach also standardized the responses and 
assured that all significant questions were answered. 

The Covington County study elicited a high per- 
centage of participation by the citizens. Applications 
were taken on 1,581 area residents, representing 34 
percent of the labor force and 22 percent of the popu- 
lation between 16 and 65 years of age. The aptitude 
testing of 1,351 applicants enabled the interviewers 
to assign 6,195 potential occupational codes. 

The tabulation of occupational potential data was 
no small task. Before the applications could be tabu- 
lated into the Occupational Potential Inventory, the 
Hattiesburg local office had immediate need of the 
applications for staffing a garment manufacturing 
plant and a poultry processing plant. This need led to 
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the developing of a procedure whereby data from the 
applications could be transferred to program sheets for 
machine tabulation. In addition to saving countless 
hours of hand tabulating, the procedure permitted the 
immediate transfer of applications to the local office 
for further applicant services. The Occupational Po- 
tential Inventory is now prepared exclusively from the 
program sheet and is often completed within a week 
of completion of a Smaller Communities Program 
operation. 

Three new industrial plants in Covington County 
have been staffed completely with test-selected appli- 
cants by the Hattiesburg local office. Most of the 
applicants had taken the complete GATB during the 
occupational potential survey. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to administer specific aptitude tests to this 
group. 

Prior to the Smaller Communities Program in Cov- 
ington County, service to the area was limited main- 
ly to claims activities. Since the Smaller Communities 
Program was completed, the Hattiesburg local office 
has received 36 orders which resulted in job referral 
for 1,221 Covington County residents; 634 of them 
have been placed. 

Covington County is one of 59 counties in Mis- 
sissippi which has been declared eligible for assistance 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. An Overall 
Economic Development Program (OEDP) is neces- 
sary to qualify for assistance under this act. The Eco- 
nomic Base Report for Covington County served as 
a basic document for the Covington County Develop- 
ment organization in preparing this OEDP. The local 
organization prepared a supplementary report on prob- 
lems, needed adjustments, area goals, and programs 
of actions. Many of the goals proposed by this or- 
ganization have been attained—for the betterment of 
the community as a whole. 


New Industry Comes In 


As stated earlier Covington County had little in- 
dustry prior to the operation of the Smaller Commu- 


nities Program. In mid-1962, Movie Star, Inc., ex- 
panded its Mississippi operations and established a 
new plant in Collins. The Collins plant, which manu- 
factures children’s lingerie, doubled in size and is pro- 
viding employment to approximately 100 women 
workers. 

Collins is rapidly becoming a poultry complex in 
south-central Mississippi. In the late fall of 1962, the 
Collinswood poultry plant began operation. This 
modern plant processes and ships fresh packaged poul- 
try to all parts of the world. In early 1963, a hatchery 
was added to the operation, and work has just begun 
on an egg-grading plant which ultimately will employ 
60 additional persons in candling and _ grading 
3,600,000 eggs per week. Collinswood is a million 
dollar complex with a million dollar annual payroll. 
It is also estimated that egg producers and broiler 
producers ‘in the area will receive a million dollars 
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each annually. Thus, the operation of this plant will 
not only provide direct employment for approximately 
400 persons but will substantially increase farm income 
of marginal farm operations. 

During the spring of 1963, the town of Mt. Olive 
obtained its first manufacturing enterprise to occupy 
a modern industrial building which had been con- 
structed in 1960 under a local bond issue. The North- 
ern Electric Co., manufacturers of heating pads, located 
in Mt. Olive largely because of manpower informa- 
tion acquired during the Smaller Communities 
Program. 

’ The town of Seminary will construct a needed water- 

works and sanitary sewer system under a $116,000 
local bond issue to be supplemented by an ARA grant 
of $150,000. Seminary has also received a $35,000 
loan from the Farmers Home Administration to de- 
velop an 1 1-acre recreational area which will include 
a modern swimming pool, bath house, and picnic 
grounds. ‘These community improvements will be an 
asset in the town’s effort to attract new industry, new 
business, and new residents. 

In May 1963, the town of Collins was awarded first 
place in the Sixth Annual Industrial Awards in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for towns of 2,500 population and under. 
This award was based upon industrial achievements 
and community improvements in utility and sewerage 


system, fire protection, police protection, recreational 
park, and airport facilities. 

The following table of covered employment in Cov- 
ington County under the Mississippi employment 
security law graphically shows the changes which are 
occurring. 
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576 $1, 585, 480 
621 1, 708, 968 
490 1, 450, 496 
449 1, 404, 723 
536 1, 646, 000 
785 2, 168, 060 











*Estimate based upon first quarter 1963 average. 


Participation in the Smaller Communities Program 
can awaken community leaders to the need for posi- 
tive action to increase local employment opportuni- 
ties. Fully aware of their area’s potential and in pos- 
session of information on manpower and other re- 
sources, local development groups may achieve results 
as dramatic as those in Covington County. 


A Versatile Tool 
in Community Employment Development 


HE Wisconsin State Employment Service has been 
part of the Smaller Communities Program since it 
began with experimental projects in 1959. Since then 
the agency has been able to put the program to work 
in a number of areas and in a variety of circumstances. 
The broad challenge to mobile employment service 
personnel operating under the program has required 
different emphasis in each county served. While the 
applicant services rendered are basically the same as 
those provided in every permanent ES office, the job 
demands and requires adaptable staff. The entire op- 
eration in a county may be serevely handicapped or 
greatly enhanced, depending on the personal reaction 
of and word-of-mouth publicity carried about by the 
applicants served. 
The applicant-service phase can become very spe- 
cific and yet be very intricate. The emphasis may 
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be on placement assistance or on testing and counsel- 
ing services. It may involve extensive use of the clear- 
ance system, or it may simply require the dissemination 
of available labor market information. Emphasis 
may. be placed on serving a particular segment of the 
labor force, such as the victims of the demise of the 
iron ore mining industry in northern Wisconsin, or it 
may be on gathering all the available data on the real 
or potential female labor force for a prospective new 
employer. 

To illustrate the versatility of this tool in extending 
the employment service program into smaller commu- 
nities, we have profiled the activity of the mobile crews 
in two different Wisconsin counties—one to show how 
teamwork helped to staff a plant expansion, the other 
to show service to the worker in a labor surplus area. 
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1. Staffing a Small Plant 


By M. E. DRESSER, Mobile Crew Leader 
and CLYDE J. HOUGH, Manager 


Lancaster District Office, Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE sign on the building read: “People’s State 

Bank.” During June and July of 1963, a steady 
stream of people filed into the building. To a casual 
observer, it might appear that this Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., financial institution had taken to giving away 
money. But employment, not banking, was the big 
attraction. 

The mobile team of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service, located in upstairs quarters over the 
bank, rarely saw a dull moment during the 3 months 
it operated there. Joining forces with the County 
Agricultural Extension Office, churches, civic and de- 
velopment groups, and a union, in a movement to im- 
prove the area’s economy, the six-man team, set up 
under the Smaller Communities Program (which is 
known in Wisconsin as Rural Area Development 
(RAD) ), provided applicant services to as much of 
the labor force as possible and economic development 
assistance to this Crawford County community. 


A Many-Sided Effort 


With technical assistance provided by the agency’s 
administrative office, the program sought to get the 
community to focus its attention on its resources and 
its problems, and then to develop appropriate action 
programs. Local people did the planning and work; 
the mobile crew motivated and provided technical as- 
sistance. The University of Wisconsin Agricultural 
Extension Service enthusiastically supported the mo- 
bile crew operation and was a leader in developing 
acceptance of the program in the county. 

The closest collaborator of the team, however, was 
the Lancaster district office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service which serves Crawford and four 
other counties. The office is staffed by a manager, a 
counselor, an interviewer, and a clerk-receptionist. 
The area, while basically agricultural, has a number 
of cities with a growing industrial base. The whole 
area represents a challenge to the WSES in meeting 
the growing need for employment services. 

Prairie du Chien, the second largest city in the five- 
county area, has a number of small plants employing 
from 5 to 50 workers. However, the National Dec- 
orated Metals Company employs up to 600 during 
peak periods, with total employment expanding 
slightly each year. This firm produces large quantities 
of metal stampings for the home appliance and auto- 
motive industries. Wide fluctuations in employment 
occur as automobile production varies. 


, 
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The firm has been using ES facilities in filling its 
professional jobs. A popular place to work, the plant 
had little difficulty in finding applicants for its shop 
jobs. Hoping to expand services to the firm, the Lan- 
caster local office asked the employer services special- 
ist from the State office in Madison to talk to company 
officials. 

Application of plantwide seniority rules during lay- 
offs caused frequent malassignment of workers. The 
Employment Service suggested aptitude testing for all 
potential new employees. By knowing jobs for which 
the applicants had potential, the company could fa- 
cilitate successful transfers. The company agreed, 
and specific test batteries and job specifications were 
developed early in 1963. 


A Test Came Quickly 


Three days before the Smaller Communities Pro- 
gram office was scheduled to open, the first big test of 
the system arose. The usual spring pickup in employ- 
ment came earlier and faster than usual to the metals 
company. The personnel manager found his seniority 
list exhausted and only a handful of unscreened ap- 
plicants available. Thirty new employees were needed 
within 5 days for second-shift expansion. The Lan- 
caster local office was called in. Manager Clyde 
Hough and AI Dresser, head of the mobile team, made 
a hurry-up visit to the employer to study the situation 
and work out plans. The company manager agreed 
to turn over his current applications and refer all 
applicants at the gate to the team. The team would 
process and test these applicants and also make call-ins 
from the Lancaster office files. Qualified applicants 
would be refered to the firm by Friday night so that 
physical examinations could be scheduled for Saturday 
and Monday before the second shift reported to work. 

The team swung into an overtime schedule. Lights 
burned well into the night as a file search was con- 
ducted. The next morning cards were mailed and 
phone calls were made to selected applicants. The 
local radio station provided public service spot an- 
nouncements publicizing the need for workers and 
urging registration of all interested persons with the 
Employment Service. All applicants not previously 
tested were scheduled for testing. 

Each applicant who met company requirements and 
passed one or more GATB batteries was given a com- 
pany application blank. By Friday evening, nearly 
100 applicants had been screened. About 40 met the 
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One of Wisconsin's two mobile teams screening applicants from 
Crawford County for referral to jobs. The team, composed of 
Bill Reinholdt, Bill Prochnow, Allan Potts, Don Neve, and Roland 
Juhnke, has made more than 70 placements of applicants in the 
Lancaster WSES local office area. 


minimum requirements and were referred. On Mon- 
day evening, 25 new employees were on the job as 
scheduled. Several more were called by the end of the 
week. Few applicants were screened out by the com- 
pany as unsuitable. 

The initial crisis was over, and normal operations 
were resumed the following week. The company con- 
tinued to hire new workers through the Employment 
Service for the 6 weeks (ending July 15) that the 
Prairie du Chien registration continued. Just under 
60 workers were hired during that period. Since the 
mobile crew moved out, the Lancaster local office has 
been able to carry on. 

During the Prairie du Chien Smaller Communities 
Program operation, 1-day registration campaigns, fol- 
lowed by counseling interviews for persons desiring 
them, were conducted in 10 rural communities in the 
area. Four area high schools were provided testing 
and counseling service by the team. Eighty business 


The Prairie du Chien plant of the National Decorated Metals Corp. 
is absorbing many of the applicants registered and tested by the 
WSES mobile team operating in Crawford County. 


establishments were surveyed to gather labor market 
information. Thus, much of the crew’s work was done 
with a short staff and long hours. 

The fact that the team really had jobs to offer 
made its task of developing a profile of the county’s 
manpower potential far easier. Before the program 
operations, the Lancaster office files contained only 
60 Crawford County applications; now there are 
1,200 applications, and 625 of the persons represented 
have been tested. This available pool of workers will 
prove invaluable to the Prairie du Chien industrial de- 
velopment representatives in discussing with prospec- 
tive employers the potential work force available. Cer- 
tainly, it has been a boon to the Lancaster local office 
in filling area job orders. 

A final note on the success of the operation comes 
from the firm itself. National Decorated Metals re- 
ported that, within a week of hiring, most of the new 
test-selected employees were exceeding the production 
rates of the experienced workers. 


2. Help for the Individual 


By DON ICKSTADT, Manager 
Eau Claire District Office 
and LYNN BUSS, Mobile Crew Leader 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


USK COUNTY is faced with much .he same 
problems as other counties in northern Wisconsin. 
This is an area characterized by very limited job op- 
portunities and little placement potential. The popu- 
lation is declining and growing older, and the primary 
production industries of agriculture, forestry, and 
mining have suffered severe contractions. In this 
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rural county, local pride is strong and the subject of 
wholesale emigration to more favorable job markets, 
though often acknowledged as necessary, is still unpop- 
ular. Though this movement from rural to urban 
and metropolitan areas is really nothing new, the mag- 
nitude of the present movement poses a major item of 
concern to all rural areas. 
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The problem is primarily one of guiding people in 
their otherwise haphazard job search into markets and 
occupations where talents will not be wasted. 

The principal of a Rusk County high school said, 

. when they graduate, they leave. You may as 
well be realistic. Whatever you can do to assist them 
in out-of-area placement, go ahead and do it.” To 
plan for that job “someplace else” and to utilize the 
network of ES offices is one of the major challenges 
to the success of applicant-service operations in the 
northern counties of Wisconsin. 

In view of these circumstances, when the State office 
told the Eau Claire local office that the Rusk County 
Rural Area Development Committee wanted the mo- 
bile crew to work with the high school graduating 
classes, very careful planning and orientation were 
needed before Smaller Communities Program opera- 
tions could start. 

However, selection of ARA trainees for an approved 
sewing machine operator training course had to be 
accomplished first. Aided by newspaper and radio 
publicity, volunteer committees recruited and set up 
appointments. Many applicants were discovered who 
were eager for training which could be applied to local 
job openings. The stimulus of job openings proved 
to be the best inducement for attracting registrants. 
Twenty sewing machine operators were trained for 
jobs in a local plant expansion. 

Many male applicants were anxious for training, 
even if it related to jobs in other areas. The Admin- 
istrative Office sought local office help in selecting 
welding trainees for a course and subsequent jobs in 
the shipyards in Manitowoc, a community 250 miles 
away on the other side of the State. The mobile team 
certified five carefully selected men. One of them 
commented, “This means a new start for us.” An- 
other had moved, leaving no address. The mobile 
team finally located him out in the country where he 
had been forced to move in with his wife’s family. He 
was eager for the training and may be started on a new 
way of life. 

The team soon found that what the high school prin- 
cipal said about the graduates leaving the area was 
shockingly true. The exodus was a very real thing. 
Most graduates were leaving for unknown job 
destinations. 

The district office manager at Eau Claire made co- 
operative referral arrangements with ES offices in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and other ES offices in Wiscon- 
sin. Though this cooperative program can be im- 
proved upon, it is one step toward easing the emigra- 
tion of youthful jobseekers to the cities. ‘The Smaller 
Communities Program has enabled the Employment 
Service to reach many rural youths and to guide their 
aimless wanderings. 

Since the mobile team left the county, some good 
news has reached the local office. The grapevine car- 
ries word that several firms are already inquiring about 
the area and want to see the manpower profile report 
on the county. We believe that the report will re- 
veal a county with good manpower potential. 
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Labor Survey Helped... 


Now the Future 
Looks Brighter 


AVIS COUNTY, located on the Missouri border, 

was the first county in Iowa to participate in 
the Smaller Communities Program. The county gave 
the Iowa Employment Security Commission’s mobile 
team an enthusiastic reception—more than 1,000 Davis 
County residents registered in the labor survey con- 
ducted as part of the program’s operation. 

The survey, which determined the characteristics of 
Davis County’s labor force, was made at the request 
of local leaders who wanted facts and figures ready 
for prospective employers. 

Persons who have registered in the survey can re- 
ceive direct benefits in addition to helping their county. 
This is illustrated by the story of young Tim Hull, a 


Wayne Oe¢elerich, interviewer with the lowa Employment Security 
Commission, administers the General Aptitude Test Battery fo stu- 
dents at Davis High School as a part of the Smaller Communities 
Program. Under this program, counseling and testing is given to 
residents of rural areas who might not otherwise receive these 
services—those still in school and those who are already seeking 
work. 
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This finger dexterity test given to Tim Hull by Peter Downie of the 
lowa Employment Security Commission under the Smaller Com- 
munities Program helped to qualify him for a training course as 
an auto mechanic. 


newly married and unemployed resident of Davis 
County. 

Tim had left high school as a sophomore and worked 
first as a farmhand, then as a construction laborer. 
Since this work was only seasonal, he did a bit of every- 
thing, working from 8 to 14 hours a day for $1.50 an 
hour. He rana jackhammer, and in the last 5Y2 weeks 
of employment, he drove a tractor for a paving crew. 

Suddenly, Tim found himself unemployed. His 
wife required hospitalization; his car developed motor 
trouble. He had to borrow money to carry him over 
this rough period. 

While in high school, where he took vocational agri- 
culture, Tim had considered going into farming when 
he got out of school. But he changed his mind because 
“it costs so much to go into farming anymore.” 

Another reason for his change of mind was the 
keen interest he had developed in mechanics. On the 
farm where he was raised, he and his brothers enjoyed 
tinkering with machinery and making repairs. He had 
written to commercial training schools in the hope that 
he could enroll to develop a mechanic’s skills, but he 
did not have enough money for the courses. 

His plans were to go ahead with construction work, 
add a few tools every year to a stockpile, and eventually 
become a mechanic. 

A breakthrough developed for Tim when he was 
asked to report for an interview as part of the Smaller 
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Communities Program labor survey being conducted in 
Davis County by the Iowa Employment Security Com- 
mission. The result of this interview dispelled some 
of the uncertainty Tim held for the future. Although 
he had received, in the meantime, three offers for sea- 
sonal work, he turned them down. The chance to go 
to auto mechanics school—and to be paid a modest 
sum while in training—appealed to him more. “And 
it will be more secure in the future,” he said. 

In March of this year, Tim entered a training class 
of 20 persons in Denmark, Iowa, under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. During the 52-week 
course, he is receiving a $31 a week training allowance 
and a modest amount for expenses, room, and board. 
His wife worked on a temporary job as an assembler 
of small parts and then became a nurse aide to help 
supplement her husband’s income. 

When Tim completes the course early next year, he 
will find employment opportunities and a brighter 
future waiting for him. 

—Adapted from The Bloomfield (Iowa) Democrat. 





EVALUATING EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 7) 


Methods of Evaluation 


Methods used in securing information for evalua- 
tion must be objective and standardized so that data 
will be uniform for analysis and comparison. 

Although personal interviews and mail followup 
questionnaires can be used to advantage, experiment 
and research are very much needed to develop tools 
for evaluation of the intangibles of counseling. In- 
terest tests or checklists, attitude measuring devices, 
perhaps some kind of “Q” sort, standardized interviews 
before and after counseling by someone other than the 
counselor involved—all offer interesting possibilities 
for research and evaluation. 

The counseling conference and case discussion are 
too seldom used for evaluation. In the conference, 
the counseling supervisor is offered an opportunity to 
evaluate both counselors and counseling under his su- 
pervision. As a case unfolds in the discussion, the 
counselor brings to life more vividly what actually 
took place in the interview. As counselors contribute 
to the discussion of the case, as they offer suggestions 
or criticisms in relation to the case under discussion, 
they display their understanding of the techniques of 
counseling and their skill as counselors. 


Conclusion 


We have pointed out the importance of evaluation 
and some of the ways in which counseling can be eval- 
uated. Through evaluation in depth, the supervisor 
will acquire an intimate knowledge of the counseling 
services provided under his supervision. The acquir- 
ing of this knowledge is essential to good mangement 
and is one important step toward building profes- 
sional counseling services. 
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An artist's drawing of the new Dana Perfumes plant near Wilkes-Barre. 


New Type of Plant Comes to Wilkes-Barre 


By LORETTA A. FLEMING 
Employment Security Specialist, Wilkes-Barre District 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Wilkes-Barre local office of the Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Employment Security performed a major 
role in the high quality staffing desired, and required, 
for an unusual type of new plant at nearby Crestwood 
Industrial Park—the Dana Perfumes Corporation. 

Early in the construction process for the new plant, 
Mel Boyne, the Dana Vice President, who was also to 
be the director of the Wilkes-Barre plant, asked N.J. 
Haydock, manager of the Wilkes-Barre local office, for 
assistance in staffing the first Dana plant to be estab- 
lished in the United States. They thoroughly discussed 
general and svecific staffing requirements, and Mr. 
Haydock arranged for recruitment of qualified 
personnel. 

The agency’s district Employment Security Special- 
ist assisted the company director in preparing a staffing 
pattern, and suggested appropriate aptitude tests and 
other selection techniques. 

The multi-occupational testing system was installed 
in the Wilkes-Barre local office and demonstrated to 
Dana officials. They enthusiastically accepted this 
service and all applicants were profiled against the 
test norms available for nine key jobs in the plant. 

The company director subsequently expressed ap- 
preciation for the services rendered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau’s Wilkes-Barre office. 

The Wilkes-Barre local office referred 118 persons 
to the company prior to the opening of the plant. Dana 
employment personnel utilized the facilities of the local 
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office for interviewing and careful scrutiny of the ap- 
plicants. A total of 84 of those referred were hired. 

When the Dana plant reaches full production in 3 
years, it will employ 120 workers. 

The plant is outfitted with the most modern equip- 
ment in the fragrance industry, some of which has been 
designed exclusively for Dana to conform with the 
best features of production employed in the com- 
pany’s 32 sister plants around the globe. In addition 
to production facilities, Dana’s warehouse, shipping, 
and data-processing departments are also headquar- 
tered in the new 100,000 sq. ft. one-story plant. 


During the ceremony marking the opening of the new Dana plant. 
Left to right, N. J. Haydock, manager of the Wilkes-Barre local 
ES office which staffed the Dana plant; Javier Serra, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of Dana Perfumes Corporation; and Romberto Junquera, 
plant production manager. 





Adult and Worker Education and 
Training in Turkey 


By NIHAT FERIT YAPAR, M.A.* 
Director of Research and Occupational Analysis 


Turkish Employment Service, Ministry of Labor 


HE economic strength of a country depends first 

on the efficient arrangement of working life. For 
this reason, governments consider the education and 
training of adults and workers as one of their primary 
duties. 

The educational and training facilities to be pro- 
vided for workers, if successful, will raise their stand- 
ard of living and culture, and will enable them to as- 
sume important roles in the social, economic, and cul- 
tural life of their countries. The governments, there- 
fore, consider adult and worker education and training 
as instruments in promoting a more prosperous and 
fuller life for the workers and adults. To this end, 
governments in developed, in developing, and in new 
states are extending moral support and all possible ma- 
terial help. 

In many developed countries, aside from the activi- 
ties of government in this field, the education and train- 
ing of workers and adults is one of the most important 
functions of organized labor and cooperatives. In 
Turkey, efforts are mostly focused to instruct workers 
in certain fields of knowledge, familiarize them with 
the aims and programs of unions, and teach them the 
necessary courses for the attainment of these aims. 
In recent years, cultural knowledge in the fields of arts 
and instruction in the natural and social sciences 
also have been given. Thus the unions try to educate 
their members to be officials of trade unions and to 
assume administrative and executive functions in in- 


dustries and on different boards. But lack of funds is 
a vital problem because money is necessary for schools, 
space, books, and teachers’ salaries. Therefore, the 
need for help from employers, universities, private and 
official organizations, and from the government is nec- 
essary. Assistance has come also from the Agency for 
International Development (AID) and from inter- 
national organizations such as the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO). 

Countries differ from one another in terms of their 
social life, culture, customs, and traditions. Because of 
these differences, the arrangement of adult and worker 
education and training is carried out in accordance 
with the procedures, techniques, and principles peculiar 
to each country. Nevertheless, the organization of 
such education and training should conform with in- 
ternational principles and practices and should take 
into account results of discussions at international 
meetings. 

Particularly in countries which are newly develop- 
ing or launching great economic strides, where the 
necessary labor force is mostly recruited from the agri- 
cultural sector, the governments assume the greatest 
portion of responsibility in adult and worker education 
and training. However, the task of getting such a pro- 
gram underway is contingent upon various factors, such 
as time, money, techniques, materials, and facilities. 
While one country may have a sufficient supply of the 


*Mr. Yapar is a graduate of the American International College of Izmir, Turkey, where he received his BS degree 


in 1934. 


nomics with honors from the University of North Carolina. 


After his graduation, he came to the United States where, in 1937, he received a Master of Arts Degree in Eco- 
He was the first Turkish student to attend this University. 


Mr. Yapar is assigned to the United States Department of Labor’s High-Level Manpower Seminar and to the Bureau 


of Employment Security for study of U.S. manpower programs. 
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Training prepares workers and adults for various occupations in 
Turkey. 


A textile plant. 


A tea factory. 


necessary items, others may fall short of one or the 
other, particularly of capable teachers. Therefore, to 
save time and money, use may be made of other coun- 
tries’ experiences in this field. 

Consequently, various countries have recruited ex- 
perts and technical assistance in addition to opening 
a number of training and education courses, evening 
schools, and similar centers for adults and workers, and 
have participated in international seminars and con- 
ferences. Each country, however, has its own problems 
and is confronted with a different situation. A good 
example is Turkey, where adult and worker education 
is coordinated with training. 


Programs in Turkey 


Economic development programs in Turkey, the in- 
dustralization movement, and the large amount of new 
construction have resulted in a steadily increasing need 
for adult and worker education and training. From 
this need arises the necessity of adopting more substan- 
tial and planned education and training measures so 
as to provide a balanced supply of efficient labor force 
vis-a-vis the demand. 

To this end, the Turkish Government, through its 
various ministries, as well as the private sector on its 
own initiative and with government support, has 
opened various evening schools for technical, voca- 
tional, and general education in addition to organizing 
part-time schools, training centers, and _ itinerant 
courses and seminars. Government efforts briefly 
summarized above may be illustrated best in the work 
of the Turkish Ministries of National Education and 
of Labor. 


Turkish Ministry of National Education 


Where industrial training appears to be insufficient, 
the Ministry of National Education tries to spread 
vocational education and training through its schools. 
The Ministry has also brought technical and general 
education to the villages by means of itinerant courses. 
Young persons without general education are, in the 
short-term courses, given vocational skills. 

In the evening trade institutes for boys, an attempt 
is made to develop the abilities of factory workers and 
adults and to open up for them new avenues of promo- 
tion; to teach new techniques through special courses; 
to give short-term courses to those who can spare 
neither the time nor the money to follow a general or 
long-range program; and to give business training in 
leisure hours to those who have any part of high school 
or further education. 

Community trade schools are organized within 
major industries through cooperation with manage- 
ment. They cater to both the workers and their 
families. In various evening courses, the hope is to 
bring technical education to the community as a whole 
and to help raise the workers’ living standards. 

Industrial training courses for workmen in indus- 
tries are intended to increase technical knowledge and 
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skills in order to keep pace with modern technical 
progress and to ensure a higher standard of living for 
the workers. 

Training courses for artisans are designed to im- 
prove standards in the minor trades since it is necessary 
to increase trade knowledge and to accustom men and 
women to the new conditions they have to meet in a 
changing world. 

Vocational courses are for people who wish to make 
use of their leisure hours. Theoretical and practical 
courses are given in various kinds of mechanical re- 
pair, masonry and plastering, brick making, electrical 
coil winding, plating, electrical practice, sanitary in- 
stallation, technical drawing, and others. 

Itinerant courses for villagers include literacy, gen- 
eral education, blacksmithing, and carpentry and other 
construction trades. Itinerant courses for women in 
villages are aimed at teaching these women how to 
keep a clean home, to look after the children, and to 
arrange the home and furniture. 

Evening trade schools for girls aim at training young 
girls in housekeeping and child welfare; at giving a 
more advanced course to married women who have at 
least one child—thereby enabling them to bring up 
their children in the light of modern techniques of 
health. These schools also give training on handi- 
crafts and trades to young women and girls by means 
of which they can earn a living. 


Turkish Ministry of Labor 


The activities undertaken to date by the Ministry 
of Labor, through the Turkish Employment Service, to 


meet the need for adult and worker education and 
training may be summarized as follows: 

1. To open various vocational and other courses, 
wherever needed, varying from housekeeping, tailor- 
ing, and sewing to languages, general education, typ- 
ing, casting, weaving, metal working, construction, 
and others. 

2. To send to Europe supervisors in groups of five 
from various branches of industry under the technical 
assistance extended to Turkey by the International La- 
bor Organization. In this connection, hundreds of 
persons have so far been sent to various countries in 
Europe from those branches of industry which occupy 
a prominent place in Turkey’s economy. 

3. To send trainees to France under the agreement 
for trainee exchanges between that country and 
Turkey. 

4. To open seminars jointly with AID with a view 
to enlightening the Turkish workers in subjects of use 
to their general culture. 

a. The first type of seminar includes discussion on 
such subjects as the Ministry of Labor’s programs, job 
security and workers’ health, social insurance, union- 
ism in Turkey and in foreign countries, and the func- 
tions of the Employment Service. Lectures on these 
subjects are given by the members of the University, 
the Ministry of Labor, the Social Insurance Organiza- 
tion, the Employment Service staff, unionists, and AID 
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An oil refinery. 


Grape harvest. 


Coal mining. 





experts. These séminars, which last for 1 month, are 
conducted after working hours, 5 days a week and 2 
hours a day, exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays. The 
participants are literate and active unionists. Thus 
far, about 100 seminars of this type have been opened 
in the various cities of the country. 

b. Graduates of the first seminar attend an ad- 
vanced seminar where emphasis is placed on the dis- 
cussion method, with subsequent practice in subjects 
under consideration. 

c. Another type of seminar involves 30-minute con- 
ferences held at the job site, the topics being similar to 
those noted in (a) above. Up to date, hundreds of 
thousands of workers have benefited from these semi- 
nars, which are conducted in Ankara, Istanbul, and 
Izmir. 

5. More than a thousand literacy and general ed- 
ucational courses have been opened at various es- 
tablishments, such as in mining establishments and 
firms employing an average of 100 or more workers a 
day. Also opened at these establishments were ap- 
prentice, foreman, and supervisory courses. 

But, having realized the insufficiency of the train- 
ing and educational activities undertaken as a result 
of the stride for development in Turkey during recent 
years, the Turkish Employment Service put into op- 
eration two new projects. 

The first was “on-the-job training,” which has shown 
beneficial results in countries presently undergoing 
industrialization. 

The second project was the opening of various voca- 
tional courses outside school hours to meet the needs 
of the labor market. Use is made of workshops and 
teachers of technical schools of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education in the conduct of such courses. 
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Left, a steel mill; right, the tobacco industry. 


Other Projects 


All other Turkish ministries, including agriculture, 
public works, communication, and state industries, 
are also conducting adult and worker education and 
training in their respective fields of work. Various 
ministries and private sector organizations are conduct- 
ing literacy and general education courses, including 
foreign languages. 

With the cooperation of the United States Govern- 
ment, extended literacy and general education courses 
were opened for servicemen in the Turkish armed 
forces. 

Adult and worker education in Turkey is coordi- 
nated with training. The other activities undertaken 
in this field include educational conferences, corre- 
spondence courses, study circles, educational exchanges, 
and recreational programs and the like. Padio and 
cinemas, books, plays and sketches, pamphlets, news- 
papers, exhibits, and other means are used to a large 
extent. The facilities for this education and training 
are provided by the government, employers, cultural 
societies, universities, and unions, as well as the Agency 
for International Development. 

Employers also take an active part by organizing fac- 
tory schools to give primary and general education to 
assist workers in developing their abilities, to make 
available to them a broader culture, and to enable 
them to have a better understanding of daily problems 
so that they may live a fuller life within the environ- 
ment of both their families and the community as a 
whole. 

Universities are other important sources of help. 
Their teaching staffs and facilities are placed at the 
disposal of all plants with education programs. 

The government assumes an active role in the better- 
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Turkey's agriculture is undergoing a rapid 
revolution. The number of tractors has in- 
creased from 2,500 to 50,000. Dams and ir- 
rigation projects built almost overnight have 
increased agricultural output by 52 percent 
since 1950. 


ment of worker education either as a separate program 
or as a phase of the general program of adult and 
worker education and training. It assists such work 
by the loan of buildings and teachers, by providing 
books, by offering scholarships and bursaries to adults, 
and by extending grants. 

Various international agencies, such as UNESCO 
and the ILO, have made available important assistance 
to Turkey in the way of sending experts, in addition 
to providing for a number of fellowships with a dura- 
tion of from 3 to 6 months. In addition, the educa- 
tional experts recruited, the technical aids supplied, 
and the training of trade union teams in the United 


States under the assistance made available to Turkey 
through AID have contributed significantly to the 
promotion of adult and worker education and train- 
ing in both government and private sectors of the Tur- 
kish economy. 

Like other countries, Turkey must ensure that its 
adult and worker education system remains ftexible 
and responsive to changing needs. And, in order to 
ensure that the foregoing system progresses in accord- 
ance with the needs of the country, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to obtain the close cooperation 
of all ministries, the private sector, the country’s lead- 
ing industrialists and other businessmen, and unions. 


Ncientific Manpower Problems 


in Western Europe 


WARENESS of the critical need for scientific and 
highly technical personnel dates back at least to 
World War II, when the contending forces struggled 
for mastery in such fields as weapons development, 
aircraft, electronics, substitutes for essential materials, 
and medicines. In these defense-oriented contests of 
brains, many observers saw the solution of future 
peacetime problems. The Biblical command of beat- 


and North America’ 


ing swords into plowshares was updated technologi- 
cally to turning the atom bomb into industrial energy, 
radar into TV, and computers and bomber aircraft 
into commercial transport planes; and medical ad- 
vances, such as the antibiotics and DDT, have had ob- 
vious direct appplications in the civilian economy. 
The war-inspired scientific and technical break- 


*Based on an address by Joseph Mintzes to the D.C. Chapter of the International Association of Personnel in Employ- 


ment Security on May 23, 1963. 


Mr. Mintzes is currently Labor Adviser in the Bureau of European Affairs of the State 


Department and was Labor and Manpower Adviser to the U.S. Mission to OEEC/OECD and NATO during 1957-1962, 
at which time he was concerned with scientific manpower matters. 
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throughs touched off widespread research and devel- 
opment in the postwar period. 

These scientific and technological advances de- 
pended on ever increasing numbers of highly trained 
people. In this country, some recognition was given to 
the new manpower requirements by the creation of the 
National Science Foundation in 1950, and later by the 
establishment of the President’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers. Relatively little, however, was 
done in Western Europe which had been preoccupied 
with basic postwar reconstruction. Some awakening 
occurred after Soviet efforts of significant proportions, 
abetted by the discipline of an authoritarian state, had 
produced dramatic results in the nuclear and rocketry 
fields. Even before Sputnik I in the fall of 1957, when 
its scientific talent and apparent mobilization of re- 
sources gave the Soviet Union a dramatic lead in space, 
the United States and Western European countries 
had become aware of scientific manpower problems 
which challenged their economic and defense positions. 


Cooperative International Efforts 


The Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC)! had, in 1954, first looked into possi- 
ble scientific manpower problems in Western Europe 
and the United States because it had some concern 
about the economic consequences of an inadequate sup- 
ply of scientific and technical manpower. United 
States leadership largely prompted this OEEC study 
and a subsequent survey in 1956 which confirmed the 
need for attention to the growing inadequacy of the 
supply of scientific manpower. It underlined a con- 
tinuing deficiency in training enough such people to 
meet anticipated needs in Western Europe and North 
America. On the basis of the second report which ap- 
peared in early 1957, the OEEC agreed to undertake 
a joint program with the United States for increasing 
the supply and improving the quality of scientific and 
technical personnel. A Committee for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel was established in the OEEC and 
has been continued in the successor organization, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) .? 

The OECD program concerns itself with policies 
and programs of member countries in solving their 
short- and long-term scientific manpower problems. 
It looks into such questions as the economic im- 
pact of scientific manpower problems, the need to 


‘Inspired by the Marshall Plan, the OEEC was formed in 
1948 and included: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom; the United States and Canada 
were associate members. Early OEEC activities in this field 
are described in “OEEC Program in Scientific Manpower,” 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, No- 
vember 1959. 

*The United States and Canada became full members of 
the successor organization which came into being in Septem- 
ber 1961. 
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attract youths to the science and engineering fields, to 
improve science education at all levels, to better utilize 
scientists, engineers, and technicians; and special prob- 
lems in developing countries. It has also continued the 
periodic assessment of the supply and requirements of 
scientific and technical manpower in member countries. 
Countries are represented by some of their leading 
educational and scientific authorities on the OECD 
Committee. 


A Recent International Survey 


The most recent international survey of the sup- 
ply and requirements of scientific manpower, the third 
so far by the OEEC and OECD, was concluded in the 
fall of 1962.* Each succeeding study has helped refine 
the tools of measurement, has increased our under- 
standing of scientific manpower problems, and has 
served as a guide to national and OECD efforts in re- 
gard to possible problems. The objectives of the recent 
study, begun in 1960, were to learn: (1) What changes 
have occurred in the employment levels of scientific 
manpower; (2) shortage and surplus situations; and 
(3) prospects through the present decade up to 1970. 

Although there are numerous definitional problems 
involved in trying to make meaningful comparisons, 
the results have been illuminating. Briefly, study re- 
sults show that the total of approximately 2.4 million 
scientists and engineers in Western Europe and North 
America is divided about evenly by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Europe has somewhat more in the science category 
than North America—320,000 to 290,000, respectively. 


The Secondary Education Base 


Over 30 percent of those in the college-age group 
are entering universities in the United States compared 
with about 5 percent in Western Europe. This group, 
of course, is the base upon which an adequate future 
supply of scientific manpower depends. Perhaps these 
comparative data have had the greatest impact in 
Europe where opportunities for higher education tradi- 
tionally have been severely restricted. The process of 
elimination, to fill the limited number of places avail- 
able in the universities, has tended to make advanced 
studies available mainly to children of middle and 
upper class families. Aside from meeting popular 
aspirations, the Western European governments have 
become increasingly conscious of the need for a greater 
democratization of education in view of the com- 
pelling economic and security implications. 

Educational reforms and plans in recent years look 
to a significant increase in attendance at universities 
and advanced technical schools in almost all of the 
industrially advanced Western European countries. 
This increase would depend also on a prior expansion 
of needed secondary education. It should be noted, 


° For a report on this survey, see “Resources of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel in the OECD Area,” published by 
the OECD, Paris, 1963. 
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however, that a higher proportion of students choose 
scientific and engineering careers in Western Europe 
than in the United States. (This proportion is con- 
siderably higher in the Soviet Union.) In 1959, some 
3.7 percent of the college-age group received first de- 
grees in science studies in the United States compared 
with 1.4 percent in the United Kingdom and France. 
By 1970, France plans to achieve a figure of 4.7 per- 
cent as compared with a 4.4-percent estimate for 
the, United States. 


Shortages and Surpluses 


Between 1956 and 1959, there was some improve- 
ment in the shortages of scientific and technical man- 
power. Part of this apparent change may be attributed 
to changed economic conditions. The slowing down 
of economic growth rates during this period in the 
United States and Canada apparently reduced re- 
ported and expected shortages. In Germany and Aus- 
tria, which have been experiencing sustained full em- 
ployment levels throughout the economy, there have 
been reports of increased shortages of high level man- 
power. Denmark, Italy, and Sweden showed some 
declines in shortages while most other countries re- 
ported relatively little change over the 3-year period. 
The shortage and surplus reports must be used with 
caution, of course, because of differences in definitions 
and concepts. In looking at these reports, the OECD 
noted that a reported shortage or surplus may depend 
on any, and possibly on all three, of the following cri- 
teria, each having obvious policy implications: 

(1) The wellbeing of society which does not lend 
itself readily to quantitative terms ; 

(2) Manpower planning targets—this criterion can 
be assessed, particularly in the public sector; and 

(3) Market equilibrium—the well known law of 
supply and demand for such personnel. 

An element which apparently has not been covered 
directly in the survey is the important requirement 
of meeting, from European and American sources, 
specialized manpower needs of developing countries 
around the world. This may be a significant factor in 
view of the degree to which developing countries 
will have to rely on such outside manpower talents for 
some time to come. 


OECD Program 


The periodic international surveys represent one 
tool of the OECD program in this field. Because of 
the obvious statistical limitations, more detailed ex- 
amination of the situation in individual countries is 
undertaken systematically by the OECD Committee for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel. In these examina- 
tions, the Committee will be trying to determine char- 
acteristics which reflect differing economic structures 
and what are the more or less optimal uses of scientific 
and technical manpower. The OECD has an overall 
economic growth target of 50 percent for the decade 
of the 1960's, and the implications of these manpower 
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trends are being assessed in light of the internationally 
agreed upon target. The results of the OECD studies 
raise a number of policy questions about the educa- 
tional systems of the various countries. For example, 
factors behind varying dropout rates at secondary and 
university levels and the structure and emphasis of 
education are being assessed. 

In addition to the international surveys of a sta- 
tistical nature, the OECD looks into special problems 
such as those of technicians. It has been examining 
the training and employment characteristics of tech- 
nicians. This group of workers, which is defined 
roughly as being between the skilled worker and the 
graduate science and engineer levels, has been reported 
in short supply in most countries. Better utilization 
of engineers and scientists, the Committee found, fre- 
quently depends on an adequate supply of technicians. 

A key element in the OECD program is the Com- 
mittee’s periodic review of an individual country’s 
problems in so-called “confrontation” examinations. 
Officials from the country being examined are queried 
by expert examiners and by Committee members on 
policies and programs directed towards meeting scien- 
tific manpower problems. Reportedly, these frank 
exchanges have often been useful in stimulating needed 


New Study on Manpower Mobility 


A new study, entitled “Mobility and Worker 
Adaptation to Economic Change in the United 
States,” was issued in September by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This bulletin (Manpower Research 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Labor Department’s Manpower 
Administration) contains information provided by 
the United States in response to the latest request of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in its periodic examination of the man- 
power problems of member nations. 

The objective of the study was to determine the 
contributions which policy, programs, and tech- 
niques on manpower, employment, and social affairs 
could make for the promotion of economic growth, 
the acceptance of economic and social change, the 
reduction of human and social costs of change, and 
the maximum participation of human resources. 

Chapters in the bulletin are devoted to discussion 
of unemployment, underemployment, and nonpar- 
ticipation in the labor market; current labor mobil- 
ity; education and training; labor market organiza- 
tion—the employment service; labor-management 
programs for handling changes; and programs under 
consideration. An appendix contains historical sta- 
tistics on the labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment, as well as a bibliography on labor 
mobility materials. 

Copies of the bulletin are available from the Office 
of Information, Publications, and Reports, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C., 20210. 





reforms and providing more adequate support for na- 
tional programs geared to meet internationally agreed 
upon objectives. This perhaps unique OECD device 
helps national policy officials in member countries to 
obtain objective appraisals of programs; it stimulates 
action where deficiencies are uncovered; and it en- 
courages countries to face problems realistically. Pe- 
riodic references to vague plans and pious hopes to meet 
persistent problems, for example, are quickly deflated 
by the OECD Committee. The prestige of the Com- 
mittee’s views, on the contrary, has carried considera- 
ble weight at the national plane in regard to what 
were considered to be realistic plans. 

The Committee constantly emphasizes the fact that 
needed action is necessarily national in nearly all in- 
stances. The international organization serves as a 
catalyst—stimulating such action. One of the first 
efforts of the OECD was directed at secondary educa- 
tion. It encouraged reforms in teaching by running 
international model refresher training courses for sec- 
ondary school teachers. It has made recommendations 
for changes in curricula and teaching methods in 
mathematics and science, and has encouraged a re- 
form of the general practice in Europe of gearing 
secondary education to a much restricted availability of 
higher educational opportunities. 

In a number of cases, OECD activities have en- 
couraged experimental and novel approaches for meet- 
ing common problems. For example, an OECD re- 
port on new methods of teaching mathematics in sec- 
ondary schools has been an international “best seller” ; 
it has encouraged the inexpensive production of es- 
sential laboratory equipment for use in secondary 
school science teaching; films to popularize science and 
engineering careers among youngsters have been pro- 
duced with its help; international cooperative efforts 
in advanced science training and research have been 
undertaken as a result of its stimulation; and its in- 
ternational seminars and conferences on manpower 
forecasting have disseminated the latest techniques 
in this important field. 

One of OECD’s greatest contributions has been in its 
examination of economic considerations in the educa- 
tional field. It appears that as many economists and 
manpower specialists have been associated with the 


OECD activities as scientists and educators. The ac- 
tivities of OECD in this sphere have brought a greater 
awareness of investment needs for education as con- 
trasted with traditional noneconomic goals such as 
cultural, religious, and social objectives. One of the 
high points in this work was a high-level international 
conference in Washington in the fall of 1961 on Eco- 
nomic Growth and Investment in Education. The 
OECD’s overall economic growth target for the 1960’s 
has stimulated further work by the Committee in this 
field. 

Of particular note also has been its pioneering work 
in regard to developing countries. The OECD’s 
“Mediterranean Project” has been introducing man- 
power planning considerations relative to all levels of 
skills in the economic development activities of cer- 
tain countries, including Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Joint teams of OECD spe- 
cialists working with national experts in these countries 
have attempted to establish educational targets and 
to develop programs to meet long-term economic objec- 
tives. These teams bring together manpower special- 
ists, economists, and educational authorities. This 
relatively new pilot project has already had a 
stimulating effect on development planning generally. 

The preoccupation of the OECD with economic 
objectives is, of course, understandable. Application 
of these objectives to the educational sphere, however, 
may have troubled some who are concerned about pos- 
sible effects on traditional values. This concern is 
similar to that often expressed when manpower spe- 
cialists refer to man as a resource in economic terms. 
In both instances, the terminology is mainly at fault. 
The OECD program has promoted the idea of in- 
vestment in education as a means toward economic and 
social betterment. When translated into terms mean- 
ingful to the individual, this idea fosters optium utiliza- 
tion of human capacity accompanied by ever-increas- 
ing oportunity for self-advancement. In its relatively 
short history, the OECD program has made a signifi- 
cant impact on manpower and educational policy re- 
lative to a key sector of the labor force. It also has 
demonstrated the vitality of international coopera- 
tion among countries which are conscious of their close 
economic, political, and cultural ties. 


IN November 1961, the United States joined with 19 fellow members of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development in setting as a goal of 
the highest importance the achievement and maintenance of a high rate of eco- 
nomic growth. A specific target was established—to increase by 50 percent the 
combined output of the Atlantic Community between 1960 and 1970. 


The accomplishment of this growth was not be an end in itself, but a means 
for increasing the standard of living, for extending these gains to the whole popula- 
tion, for providing opportunities for gainful employment to the growing labor 
force, for reducing unemployment, and for maintaining the strength and vitality 


of the free world. 


—From Mobility and Worker Adaption to Economic Change in the United States 
(Manpower Research Bulletin No. 1, Revised July 1963), p. III. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE... 


HONOR ROLL OF EMPLOYEES 


With 25 or More Years of Service in the Federal-State 
Employment Security System 


E. Reynold Johnson 


Albert C. Benkert 
Haynes E. Bruce 
Paul W. Buckholz 
Don C. Carden 

Ruth Congleton 
Grace Cook 

Elizabeth S. Crutcher 
Ruth S. Doss 

Marvin E. Graves 


Stephen C. Cromwell 
Percy Nelson Hackett 


Charles A. Ballard 
Julia M. Billingsley 
Mildred B. Coker 
Evelyn M. Colmer 
Aurelia X. Curran 
Charles K. Dodds 
Christine C. Ewing 
Malcolm T. Glaze 


November—December 1963 


30 YEARS 


VERMONT 


25 OR MORE YEARS 


KENTUCKY 


O. B. Hannah 
Virginia Horine 
Warren F. Hosch 
W. Garnett Johnson 
Ralph Kemphaus 
Della McIntosh 
Henry H. Mayse 
Audrey D. Moore 


MARYLAND 
Rosa V. Kendall 


MISSISSIPPI 


Walter E. Helums, Jr. 
Lena J. Horne 
Margaret S. Massengale 
Waldo E. McQuaig 
Clarence L. Morris 
James B. Pritchard 
William E. Regan, Sr. 


Florence Munday 
Fred O’Nan 

Edna H. Porter 
John A. Robertson 
Elizabeth Sparrow 
H. B. Thurman 
Paul E. Tierney 
James L. Walsh 


William I. Walsh 


Sara L. Russ 
William G. Smith 
Richard B. Stovall 
Vernelle G. Sudduth 
Anna C. Triche 
Elizabeth G. Vestal 
Leonard B. West 





Georgie B. Blume 
Myrtle H. Brodie 
Benjamin E. Chandler 
Tillie Cohen 

Elizabeth T. Cox 
Alexander M. Crayton 
Grace W. Dunn 

Sara P. Gaillard 


G. Lester Adams 
Rico Babic 

Alice A. Baroffio 
Hildred L. Benway 
Teresa F. Bove 
Hazel E. Branchaud 
Olive B. Brooks 
Alden E. Corey 
Gisella Z. Carrigan 
Joseph K. Darling 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lenore E. Gaston 
Bonnie S. Harmon 
Pinckney K. Holmes 
Leila R. Keitt 

Mary Leone Kyzer 
Jessie G. Lykes 
Clyde M. McTeer 


VERMONT 


Lula Ducas 

Kathleen C. Flanagan 
H. Nelson Jackson 
Geraldine M. Keogh 
Paul N. Lippy 

W. Wendall MacCarty 
Edith J. McKenzie 
James W. McLam 

W. Bruce Morgan 


Verbena P. Peacock 
Ruth E. Powers 
Robert N. Sealy 
David R. Shands 
Mildred K. Smith 
Hobert O. Southerlin 
Henry D. Varn 


Theron W. Morse 
Harold L. Petraglio 
Charles A. Piche 
Andrew S. Richardson 
Willis H. Ross 

Guildy Roy 

Hazel M. Tarbox 
Margaret A. Walker 
Bernard A. Wilcox 
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STATE BOX SCORE OF MANUSCRIPTS PUBLISHED IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, 1958-63 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 Total 


101 118 97 130 


104 83 633 
4 
3 
25 
12 
53 
13 
9 
3 
3 
28 
15 
4 
9 
14 
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South Carolina 

South Dakota 
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Articles prepared by State Veterans Employment Representatives are not included in this tabulation. 

The number of articles published from any State should not be interpreted as a measure of that State’s willing- 
ness to prepare articles for the REVIEW. In 1963, for example, 5 of the 10 issues were “theme’’ issues for which 
articles were solicited by the national office. 
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